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Eagleson Co. 
- Pacific Shirt Co. 
' and Wilson Co. 


Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock, Popular Prices 


1453. Fillmore Street, near O’Farrell 
1158 Market Street, near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento. 
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Splendid Values 


Men’s Furnishings 


MEN’S SOCKS AT 17c.—Fine black cashmere, embroidered with 
ee . aries of blue, green and red; fast colors; double toes 
and heels. 


MEN’S SATEEN SHIRTS—Shirts of a fine quality of black or‘tan 
sateen, with double yoke and faced sleeves. The seams are 
double stitched. Sizes from 14 to 18. A splendid shirt, and 
specially priced at $1 each. 


STANLEY SHIRTS FOR BOYS—From 12 to 14 years of age. 
These shirts are made with soft bodies and laundered collars 
and cuffs, of good, fancy percale, in pretty~stripes and figures. 
Sale price, 50c each. 


MEN’S BALBRIGGAN UNDERWEAR FOR 37}!4c.—Well made 
and:trimmed; plain or ribbed; inEgyptiancolor only. We have 
reduced this underwear because we are sold out of a few sizes. 


MEN’S GOLF SHIRTS—Made of’ percalee’ and madras _cloth,: on 
the coat style with cuffs attached. An assortment of neat 
patterns and colorings to select from. Sizes from, 14 to 17. 
Sale price, 75c. ‘ ; 


SUSPENDERS FOR 35c.OR 3 PAIRS: FOR $1—Of heavy web- 
bing or light weight lisle; fine leather trimmings and neat, strong 
buckles. Also police and firemen’s brace. ; 


979-987 Market Street 25-33 Sixth Street 


Printing and 
Publishing 


EVERYTHING FROM A CARD TO A BOOK 
Badges, Banners, Lapel Work- 


ing Buttons 


Appropriate Souvenirs For All Occasions 


wate. Brunt Co. 


New Permanent Address 


860 MISSION STREET 


Below Fifth 


NEAR EMPORIUM AND U. S. MINT 
San Francisco, California 


SS 


The Denver House 


221 Third Street, San Francisco 
A. LUNGREN, Manager 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot and Cold 
Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per day; $2.00 to 
$2.50 per week. Phone KEARNY 3373 


Denver Baths 
225 Third Street, San Francisco 


Baths. 25).cents. 75. private tubs, with separate apart- 
ments for ladies.. Union Bath House. Laundry 
Office. Phone TEMPORARY 3373. 


ROLKIN: & SHARPE, Proprietors 
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IDEAL FUTURE OF AMERICAN LABOR. 
BY JOHN MITCHELL. 

What is the future of American labor? What is 
the ideal condition of the American workingman? 
When shall we reach this era? 

I have been asked to say something in answer 
to these questions. They are not hard to answer. 
But to fulfill them in the ideal way is quite an- 
other matter. 

Briefly, let me say, the ideal future of American 
labor concerns the ideal future of the average 
workman. He has before his eyes a certain defin- 
ite social and industrial status. He wants to reach 
it. 

The American workman wants an eight-hour 
day. He wants a half holiday on Saturday. He 
wants a Sunday of rest and recreation. He wants 
a home. He wants comfortable surroundings. He 
wants an income sufficient to clothe his family and 
feed them. He wants to educate his children. 
And aside from that he wants an income which, 
with reasonable frugality, will be enough to pro- 
vide for maintaining him in sickness and old age. 

That is the ideal of every average workman. 
When every average workman—I am not speak- 
ing of workmen whose natural talents will raise 
them much higher than this—has reached this 
status, then we shall have industrial contentment, 
and not before. 

Laboring men in this country have always been 
divided in political opinion. Nevertheless there is 
this modification—the sentiment is crystallizing 
that remedial legislation should be enacted either 
for the protection of the American workman or 
for his relief from some of the statutes as inter- 
preted by the courts. 

It would not be at all surprising to find in the 
future elections that American workmen are act- 
ing in greater concert than they have done here- 
tofore. 

For instance, the Sherman anti-trust law, which 
was originally intended to prevent combinations 
in restraint of trade, to prevent combinations 
among producers of the necessaries of life, to pre- 
vent monopolies in the products of labor, has now 
been interpreted by the courts as against the la- 
bor unions. 

This is indicated by the decision in the case 
of Loewe against the United Hatters of North 
America. In this decision the labor organization 
has been declared a combination in restraint of 
trade. This decision, if applied to all labor organ- 
izations, would so hamper them in their perfectly 
proper functions as to destroy their usefulness in 
a very large measure. 

Then again, when the extension of the use of 
the writ of injunction is denied in labor disputes, 
whereby the workmen are refused actions which 
are of themselves legal and constitutional, it 
makes it imperative that there be some legal limi- 
tation upon the courts in the exercise of their 
equity powers. 

These two demands—relief from the abuse of 
the injunction and exemption from the action of 
the Sherman anti-trust act—are absolutely essen- 
tial to the rational development of a trade-union 
movement. And these two issues are today do- 
ing more to cement the interests of the workmen 
of America into one solid body than any other 
political question. 

We have allowed men to make a business of 
controlling political parties. They are exercising 
that very important political function to our detri- 

(Continued on Page 6.) 
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Victory of the United Hatters, 
Letter from Secretary Lawlor 
Giving Particulars. 


It was welcome news that greeted the trade 
unionists of the country last week when reports 
flashed over the wires of the culmination of strike 
proceedings between the United Hatters of Amer- 
ica and the employers. As usual, there is a desire 
on the part of many to ascertain the exact situa- 
tion from the organization’s standpoint. On June 
10th, Martin Lawlor, secretary of the hattets, 
wrote: 

“We are pleased to announce that after a strug- 
gle of twenty-one weeks we have made a break 
in the manufacturers’ combination, and sixteen of 
the largest factories in Connecticut are again ope- 
rating as union concerns and using the union 
label of the United Hatters of North America, 
and we believe that it will be only a question of 
a short time when the other manufacturers who 
are now fighting our organization will have to do 
likewise. Not only have the sixteen manufactur- 
ers agreed to operate union factories and use the 


union label, but also to resign from the Manufac-" 


turers’ Association. 

“The fight is still on in other directions, and, 
with the aid of organized labor, we hope to win 
in the very near future.” 

The foregoing letter shows the exact situation. 
There is no doubt of the achievement. After twen- 
ty-one long weeks, with backs to the wall and 
contesting stubbornly, the hatters are now in a po- 
sition to taste the sweets of victory. No one 
who has never experienced the trials of such a 
period can depict the burdens borne by the men 
and women in the eastern states who have pitted 
their labor against the dollars of the employers. 
It has been a long struggle, and one result is 
that the union label is entrenched stronger than 
ever before. It will be remembered that the 
sought-for abolition of the label was the reason 
of the suspension of business. Naturally, the hat- 
ters knew that if the emblem of collective bar- 
gaining was no longer used in the manufacture of 
hats, it would not be many months before the ab- 
sence of the main support of the organization in 
the industrial world would result in a change of 
conditions detrimental to the workers. 

Trade unionists and their friends should re- 
member that the gains of the hatters, while sub- 
stantial, are not complete. A number of factories 
have boasted of their intention to resume opera- 
tions on the “open shop” plan. While it may 
safely be assumed that this is more or less of a 
“bluff,” yet the fact remains that thousands of our 
fellow unionists and those dependent upon them 
are still out on strike, and it is known that many 
were suffering for necessities. Some weeks the 
treasury box was empty, and naught but a realiza- 
tion of what the crippling of their organization 
really meant kept the hatters on the street. 

Financial assistance is needed for a while. It 
will not be long until those who have returned to 
work will be in a position to aid their less for- 
tunate fellows. The men and women engaged in 
this industrial battle have been fighting for more 
than themselves—the interests involved concerned 
every unionist in the land. Despite the boasted 
power of the Citizens’ Alliance, the labor move- 
ment has again chronicled a far-reaching victory. 
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ASIATIC EXCLUSION LEAGUE NOTES. 


That the people of Hawaii have not been en- 
tirely quiescent during the peaceful conquest of 
that territory by Japanese, will be seen from the 
following summary of measures proposed in the 
Hawaiian Legislature: 

In 1903 a law was passed providing that “no 
person shall be employed as a mechanic or labor- 
er upon any public work carried on by this terri- 
tory, or by any political subdivision thereof, 
whether the work is done by contract or other- 
wise, unless such person is a citizen of the United 
States, or eligible to become a citizen.” This left 
the field open to all whites and natives, exclud- 
ing practically only the Orientals, The “big 
stick,” however, was brought into action, and un- 
der date of August 7, 1905, a Japanese paper of 
Honolulu published a signed opinion by the U. S. 
District Attorney that this act was unconstitu- 
tional, being a contravention both of the con- 
stitution of the United States and of the treaty 
between the United States and Japan. It is need- 
less to say that since then the law has been “more 
honored in the breach than in the observance.” 

Numerous efforts’ at legislation intended, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to favor white and citizen la- 
bor in the contest with the Orientals were evi- 
dent during the legislative session of 1905. Acts 
providing for stringent tenement house and build- 
ing regulations were introduced. These looked 
primarily to the general welfare, but they never- 
theless received the main part of their support 
from those whose first object was to limit the 
field of employment of unskilled Orientals and in- 
competent Asiatic contractors in the building 
trades, and to compel conditions of living in Hon- 
olulu and other towns that would make the price 
of house accommodations for the Japanese and 
Chinese approach the cost of such houses as are 
demanded by white workmen. 


Efforts at still more drastic legislation were 
made in a bill introduced in the Territorial House 
of Representatives in April, 1905, designed to li- 
cense mechanics in order to prevent imposition. 

At the present session of the Hawaiian Legis- 
lature, 1909, the following measures have been 
introduced: Senate bill to prohibit aliens from 
fishing in Hawaiian waters, which was passed by 
a vote of 10 to 5 at its second reading. 

Another bill makes it a misdemeanor for Ori- 
entals to organize into. companies for drill, to take 
part in any military drill, or to belong to a so- 
ciety or school organized for the purpose of in- 
structions in drills, without the written consent of 
the Governor. This bill supplements one passed 
at a previous session of the legislature forbidding 
the ownership or possession of arms of any de- 
scription, or of ammunition, unless the same is 
reported to the various clerks of the different 
counties. 


Another bill, introduced on behalf of the Ha- 
waiian Medical Society, is aimed at Japanese phy- 
sicians. The measure requires Japanese doctors 
to pass an examination given by the Territorial 
Medical Examiners in the English language. 


Another measure proposes a tax of $2 per year 
on all male residents of the Territory more than 
23 years of age who are unmarried. This bill 
would particularly affect the Japanese because of 
the 70,000 persons of that race in Hawaii, only 
about 15,000 of whom are women, which would 
leave at least 60 per cent of the males unmarried. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES STELZLE. 
VI. Socialism. 

Incidental references have already been made to 
socialism. To treat it satisfactorily would require 
more space than seems possible to give it. Un- 
questionably, the labor movement in Europe, par- 
ticularly on the continent, is dominated by the so- 
cialists. Even when they are not in the majority, 
they seem to raise up leaders who control the sit- 
uation. In France, for instance, the Revolution- 
aries, while not so numerous as the present strike 


reports would seem to indicate, actually rule the 


entire labor movement. They prefer to keep the 
bona-fide trades union membership comfortably 
small, so that they will not be outnumbered and 
then overpowered. 

In Germany, practically every strong trades 
unionist leader is a socialist. But there is a good 
deal of excuse for socialism in Germany. While 
conditions are rapidly improving, there still re- 
mains much more to be done for the workers, and 
the socialists are doing their share in the common 
cause. They are rendering their most valuable 
service as a party of protest. For practical co- 
operation and for sane helpfulness, the socialists 
in Belgium, in the work of their People’s Palace, 
are giving assistance of a kind which workingmen 
all over the world sorely need. Here they minis- 
ter to the social,.the intellectual and the physical 
needs of men, to a degree which is rarely sur- 
passed by any kind of an organization. In Eng- 
land the term “socialism” is used rather loosely. 
It seems to mean almost anything that is a de- 
parture from the old-time conservatism. While it 
seems comparatively easy to get the British 
Trades Union Congress to pass a resolution which 
contains a socialistic endorsement, the members 
of organized labor do not see fit to elect the 
socialist candidates. 

Just now socialism appears to be having rather 
a hard time of it on the other side. There is a 
note of pessimism in the socialist press which is 
unusual. In Germany, which country is always 
referred to as the leader in the movement, the so- 
cialist membership in the Reichstag (Congress) 
was reduced at the last election from eighty-three 
to forty, although there was something of an in- 
crease in the total number of votes cast. In Lon- 
don at the last municipal elections the socialists 
lost a large number of votes. In Edinburgh they 
have steadily declined, according to the figures 
shown me by the local authorities. But while 
there is this comparative halt, it by no means in- 
dicates that socialism has seen its best days. It 
will probably lead to a more sharply defined 
cleavage between the socialists and semi-socialists, 
and the anti-socialists, so that socialism in a few 
years will know its actual strength the world 
over, and it will then begin its fight anew, upon a 


clear-cut program. 
———_—____ — &_ ———_—~— 
WALKING MADE EASY. 

In one of our advertising columns will be 
found a card of the Perkins Rubber Heel, to- 
gether with a facsimile. Mr. Perkins, the in- 
ventor, was for eight years a member of Ma- 
chinists’ Lodge, No. 252, of Vallejo. This rub- 
ber heel is made under exclusively union con- 
ditions on the Pacific Coast, and the box enclos- 
ing each pair bears the label of the local Allied 
Printing Trades Council. The Perkins heel will 
not permit the wearer to slip on a wet pavement, 
floor or deck, nor will it make any impression on 
or mar an inlaid floor. The metal is in the lower 
part of the heel, and the upper half acts as a 
cushion. The only time the metal protrudes is 
when one slips. Walking is thus made easy, and 
the heel lasts for a long time. Ask your shoe 


dealer or repairer for a Perkins Rubber Heel. 
a 


Hall to let for lectures, socials, lodges, dances, 
etc.; also a fine store. Rents reasonable. Apply 
Veteran Firemen’s Hall, 368 Fell street. badi 


LABOR CLARION 


A. H. Niess, president of the Salt Lake Fed- 
eration of Labor, and second vice-president of 
the Utah State Federation of: Labor, addressed 
the Labor Council last Friday night. In a quiet, 
entertaining way he told of the detriment Mor- 
monism is to the movement in Salt Lake, and yet 
the outlook is said to be good. Mr. Niess visited 
the Pacific Coast to find out what he could about 
labor temples. 

The benefit in the Garden Rink last Saturday 
for the wife and children of the late Paul Ed- 
ward Larsen was a success from every stand- 
point. A large sum of money was raised, and it 
will not be long until a comfortable home will 
be provided for those so suddenly bereft of the 
breadwinner. : 

Samuel Gompers leaves for Europe tomorrow, 
June 19th. We expect to publish letters from his 
pen during his travels, and it is not surprising 
to know that officials high in authority in Euro- 
pean countries have invited the president of the 
American Federation of Labor to visit them. 

The Sacramento Labor Temple Association has 
declined to increase the percentage of stock to 
be sold persons outside the labor movement. 

After January 1, 1910, fifty-eight hours will con- 
stitute a day’s work in Maine’s manufacturing 
and mercantile establishments, according to leg- 
islation adopted at the last session. Another bill 
creates a state board of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, similar to the enactments of Massachusetts 
and New York. 

Arrangements are being completed between the 
American Federation of Labor and national trade 
unions of England, Scotland, Germany, Denmark, 
Austria, Belgium, Norway, the Netherlands and 
other foreign countries to interchange union cards 
between unions of kindred crafts and callings. In 
addition to this worldwide movement between 
the organized wage-workers of the world, the A. 
F. of L. and the American Society of Equity (the 
farmers’ union of the United States) have formed 
an alliance. The vast armies of the organized 


wage-workers of the world represent more than 
50,000,000 people. 


The barbers have reaffiliated with the Asiatic 
Exclusion League. During May $150 was drawn 
from the International for sick benefits. El Paso 
Texas, is on the pass-over list, owing to the ern. 
ploying barbers forming a compact to dispense 
with unionists. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 
Will Not Slip 


Wears twice as long as others Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


: 
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\ geeDora 
O'Farrell Street, bet. 
em Dr phe atwt seace res 
The Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week beginning this Sunday Afternoon 
Matinee Every Day 

ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE—Joseph Hart’s “Futurity Win- 
ner” showing An Actual Horse Race; James Thornton; 
Camille Trio; Clarke and Bergman; Elizabeth Murray; 
Warren Lyon and Meyers; Sisters Gasch; Special Feature 


Motion Pictures, “A Day in Pekin.” Last week Adelaide 
The Dainty American Dancer and her Dancing Four. 


Evening Prices—10, 25, 50, 75c; Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 
Phone Douglas 70. 


Our reputation is back of every 
bottle we sell 


OLD GILT EDGE 
WHISKEY 


Rye or Bourbon 


SEE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 


Buttons. The Color for 
June, Red on White. 


Young 
Married 
Couples 


T'S pretty hard for the average young married man—no matter how ambitious he may be—to pay in 
one jae the cost of furnishing a home complete—mighty few do—none need to. Others surmount 


that difficulty by taking advantage of our helpful part payment plan. 
select all the furnishings you need, and pay a little each week or month as you please. 
No publicity. No searching investigations. 
We'll enable you to begin right; to have an attractive home at the beginning of 


No security to give. 
Come at once. 


pay. 


Why don’t you? You can 
No interest to 
No annoying features whatever. 


your matrimonial journey at less expense than if you were to attempt to furnish one room at a time, 
more especially so in view of our liberal terms and reasonable prices, marked in plain figures on every 


piece of furniture in our store-rooms. 


2200-2212 Mission St. 
Corner 18th. 


San Francisco, 


California 
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TRADE AUTONOMY A PROGRESSIVE AID 
BY J. W. MULLEN. 


After many experiences and numerous failures, 
there seems to be lurking yet in the minds of some 
trade unionists an idea.that the future of the 
movement will be better safeguarded by the con- 
centration of power in a central body, rather than 
in trade autonomy. To the minds of such men 
the results of past efforts in this direction are of 
no value. They point to the theories upon which 
their reasoning is based, and, perhaps, to a few 
small instances of success achieved through the 
medium of their pet hobby. 

The fact that the Knights of Labor, instituted 
for the purpose of concentrating the power of the 
organized workers, lived but a short life and went 
down to its death a dismal failure, while the great 
American Federation of Labor, organized along 
the lines of trade and local autonomy, has en- 
joyed a long, useful and emendatory existence, 
does not seem to have the effect of influencing 
some of them as it should. 


In almost every instance the man who is right 
on the ground and familiar with all of the details 
of questions arising can be depended upon to do 
that which is for the best interests of organized 
labor, and is certainly better qualified so to do 
than is the man who is not acquainted in a practi- 
cal way with matters involved. 


It is obvious to any man who thinks that the 
boilermaker, for instance, is not competent to 
justly settle a technical question for a jeweler, 
nor could the jeweler hope to give any degree of 
satisfaction in determining some mooted point 
for the boilermaker. 

The Knights of Labor did not recognize this 
fact, and as a direct result, it failed. . 

The American Federation of Labor saw the 
merit in this contention for trade and local auto- 
nomy, and because of its stand in the matter, is a 
grand success. 

A man familiar with conditions.in New York 
may not be able to judge as to the merits of a 
controversy which is the outgrowth of condi- 
tions on the Pacific Coast, and therefore local 
autonomy, as far as is consistent with thorough 
trade organization, should be recognized. 


Of course national and local central organiza- 
tions are absolutely essential to the success of the 
movement, and every local union should be affili- 
ated with these institutions in order that the best 
results may be obtained. But local central bodies 
should not attempt to dictate to the affiliated lo- 
cals how their purely trade internal affairs should 
be conducted. The trade union, if it expects the 
support of the central body, will conduct its af- 
fairs along reasonable and sane lines. But should 
it fail to do so, and thus become a menace to the 
welfare of the movement in general, the central 
head owes it no obligations, and should not sup- 
port it in its false position. 


It is nothing short of humorous to see a central 
body attempting to settle for one of its affiliated 
organizations some technical question, which it 
is unable to understand. It is casting no reflec- 
tion upon the intelligence of the assembled repre- 
sentatives to say that they cannot understand 
some of these questions, because, in some in- 
stances, men who have spent their lives in the 
occupations are compelled to make a close study 
of them in order to judge the merits of the ques- 
tions involved. 

The tricky lawyer, who knows that the law is 
against him, frequently demands a jury trial of his 
case, in the hope that he may be able to so pre- 
sent his case to a jury, which has no legal train- 
ing, as to win it. Such a man does not seek jus- 
tice, he simply wants to win his point, and takes 
advantage of everything, fair or unfair, to do so. 


Attempts are sometimes made to use central 
bodies in this same manner, and when the efforts 
to use them are successful, the results are always 
bad. In order to perpetuate its usefulness and 
enable it to fulfill its mission along the lines of 
legitimate endeavor, the central body must not 
meddle in the purely internal questions of its 
subsidiaries. 

By taking a course opposite to this, the Knights 
of Labor failed, and the efforts of a few fanatics 
to institute the Industrial Workers of the World, 
without regard for these considerations, are 
doomed to absolute and certain failure. 


The American Federation of Labor is being di- 
rected along the proper lines to meet present 
needs, and we are not now desirous of pursuing 
a different policy. 

Any institution which takes away trade and lo- 
cal autonomy will miss the port which labor is 
organized to reach, for it will be heading straight 
for the treacherous rocks and reefs of the shores 
upon which many previous labor ships have been 
wrecked. 

Better continue along the lines of present policy 
and meet with steady progress and improvement. 

—_____ @_-—__----- 


CALIFORNIA—AN ASIATIC GOLD MINE. 
BY A. E. YOELL. 


Senator Perkins a few years ago, while address- 
ing the United States Senate upon Chinese exclu- 
sion, submitted statistics showing that the Chi- 
nese had, in thirty years, sent or carried to China 
$800,000,000. A prediction made in 1906 indicated 
that in a like period the money taken or sent out 
by the Japanese would exceed that sent out by 
the Chinese. 

That this prediction is in a fair way of realiza- 
tion may be seen from the figures submitted, 
based upon the number of Japanese in California, 
as per census reports of 1890 and 1900, and from 
a “statistical pamphlet” published by the Asiatic 
Exclusion League. ‘ 

In 1890 there were 1147 Japanese in California; 
in 1900 there were 10,151, the rate of increase be- 
ing 900 per cent. Estimating that each Japanese 
saves and transmits to his home 50 cents per day 
—and this estimate is possibly far too small—the 
amount for the decade ending 1900 would exceed 
$12,000,000. The increase of the Japanese popula- 
tion in California, 1900-1908, approximates 55,000, 
an increase of nearly 8000 a year. Figured on the 
50-cent basis, the total amount, including that of 
the past decade, would approximate $75,000,000 
from California alone, and in the short period of 
eighteen years. If we should include in this state- 
ment all the Japanese on the mainland of the 
United States and in Hawaii—estimated at 200,000 
—the total amount would exceed $250,000,000. Be- 
side the savings and remittances of those engaged 
in agricultural and domestic occupations, we have 
an army of merchants and manufacturers, whose 
profits derived from business transactions with 
Americans, runs so high as 30 to 35 per cent on 
the capital invésted, and whose remittances to 
Japan are made through the numerous Japanese 
banks and mercantile institutions. 

Is is any wonder that the Japanese government 
encourages the migration of its people? If we 
closed our doors to her as she is doing in Man- 
churia and Korea, or burdened her trade with re- 
bates and differentials, where would her gold sup- 
ply come from? Had the enormous amount of 
gold of which California has been drained by 
Asiatics been received by white men and women, 
it would have passed through the natural chan- 
nels of trade and remained in the state for per- 
manent investment, and our progress, instead of 
being remarkable, would be little short of mar- 
velous. 
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IDEAL FUTURE OF AMERICAN LABOR. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 

ment. It seems to me that there are many impor- 
tant indications that workmen who desire the best 
possible government in the future will take larger 
interest in the control of the parties of which they 
are members. This will brighten the future out- 
look for labor in America. They can take a hand 
in the disclosures of political plots. And they 
can determine whether or not they will continue 
with their present political affiliations. 


The best thing for labor in the future will be to 
have more workmen elected to legislative posi- 
tions. ‘ 

The American workman, for instance, is more 
interested in the laws relating to child labor than 
he is concerned about a big navy. He doesn’t care 
whether the United States adds two or four bat- 
tleships a year to the navy. As a whole, the 
American workmen are oposed to a large stand- 
ing army. The large army is an unnecessary ex- 
pense and has no real use. On the question of a 
larger navy there might be a real difference of 
opinion. The abstract proposition is that we are 
opposed to other nations with large navies, and so 
we must have one. This is the opinion of many 
workmen. 

On the other hand, the question of a raise of 
wage is a vital one. As a general proposition, in 
all mechanical pursuits wages have not been rais- 
ed. True, wages have been raised in instances, 
but as a general rule employment conditions are 
not voluntarily improved by employers. Yet 
wages have been raised and conditions of em- 
ployment have been improved. Why? Because 
of the efforts of organized wage-earners. 


This is no reflection at all upon employers that 
they have not taken the initiative in these move- 
ments for the increase of wage among employees. 
As a matter of fact, a considerate and humane 
employer, who desires to establish more humane 
conditions of employment, is deterred from so 
doing because of the attitude of inconsiderate and 
reactionary employers. 

In a competitive industry, as, for example, the 
newspaper publishers, one publisher cannot pay 
larger wages than another. If he does so he will 
be at a disadvantage in competition with less con- 
siderate employers. Often the best employer is 
forced to maintain the same conditions as the 
worst employer in the same industry, or sacrifice 
his business. 

Under these circumstances the trade union, with 
its uniform wage scale, serves not only the inter- 
ests of men who labor by requiring the inconsid- 
erate and grasping employer to pay as high a 
wage as is demanded from the best employer, but 
it also protects the interests of the good em- 
ployer. 

Labor unions in the United States, despite the 
opposition of open foes or professing friends, 
will go forward to a greater degree in the future 
than they have in the past. The men who labor 
are going to take a stronger interest in labor 
unions than ever they did before. My best judg- 
ment is that the time will come when all the 
skilled and unskilled laboring men of the United 
States will be enrolled as members of their own 
trades unions. 

On the other hand, I firmly believe, with equal 
sincerity, that the employers of each industrial 
division will be organized in employers’ associa- 
tions. The purpose of these employers’ associa- 
tions will be to establish and maintain trade rela- 
tions with their assisting workmen. 

Then the trade agreement which now exists in 
many industries as, for instance, the newspaper 
industry, will become a recognized and estab- 
lished process through which industrial peace and 
industrial righteousness will be maintained in this 
country. 

American workmen are not inconsiderate of the 
interests of their employers. The whole future, 
the prosperity of America, depends as much upon 
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the workman as a consumer as on the workman 
as a producer. Too many employers in America 
believe that our future depends upon production 
at a cost sufficiently low to enable them to market 
their products abroad. Yet the best market in the 
world for us is at home. This market will be 
increased or decreased just as the purchasing 
power of the average American workman is in- 
creased or decreased. 

Take the man who is working at a wage that 
enables him only to purchase the absolute neces- 
sities of life. He adds less to the wealth of the 
country than the man who is able to provide him- 
self with the reasonable comforts of life. 

Add 25 cents a day to the wages of all the 
workingmen of America and you will give us 
more riches than the Astors or the Vanderbilts 
possess! 

Give the American workman the power to buy 
pictures, music, books, and you add to the wealth 
of the nation. 

High wages are necessary to the development 
of American industrial life in the future; and not 
only to that, but to our social and educational life. 
The greater the consumption of the comforts of 
life—not the luxuries—the higher the standard of 
the American man. 


ee 


THE CONTROL OF EXPECTORATION. 


(Contributed by the Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis.) 


We have before called attention to the fact that 
tuberculosis (i. e., consumption) is a disease due 
to infection caused by a germ that has escaped 
from someone already suffering with the disease. 
The chief avenue of escape is, of course, through 
the mouth in the act of expectoration, or through 
the minute particles (called. droplets) that es- 
cape into the air in the act of coughing. Many 
people. in every community, have it long before 
they are conscious of the fact; often cases recover 
without the patient having even suspected that he 
was tubercular. No man can say there is no dan- 
ger in his sputum. It is a fact worthy of thought 
that indiscriminate expectoration is the chief 
source of a disease so serious in its cOnsequences 
as to justify a large expenditure on the part of 
individuals, and of the state, to lessen it. 

Why should men expectorate broadcast over the 
country, if by so doing they are often casting out 
the seed that is to bring misery, and maybe pov- 
erty, to many an industrious and deserving neigh- 
bor? This is no exaggerated question, but based 
upon the truth as it stands. Why should people 
spit in an unsuitable place? Why cough directly 
into the air which another is soon to breathe? 

In the whole matter of the control of tuberculo- 
sis there is much to be considered, and room for 
honest discussion; but as to this promiscuous spit- 
ting, there is not even the faintest shadow of a 
question—it is indescribably filthy and offensive; 
it is a source of danger to others; it is not neces- 
sary, and should be stopped. The efforts made in 
the past few years to control this serious nuisance 
have been followed by considerable improvement. 
One should, however, understand that the offense 
in this matter does not begin and end on the side- 
walk. A great source of danger lies in the schools, 
churches and shops, in fact, wherever people con- 
gregate. In this connection, smoking cars and 
ferry boats are especially to be mentioned. 

Each individual should do his own part towards 
bettering conditions. 

In some of our shops today, instead of walls and 
floors unspeakably foul, one sees clean surfaces 
free from all objectionable matter. This is a 
great advance in the line of improving the health 
of employees by which, when it becomes univer- 
sal, and especially when the people will no longer 
allow promiscuous expectorating, a great stride 
forward will have been made in the control of 
tuberculosis. What this will mean to us all in 
added earning capacity, steadiness of employment, 
and increased years of activity, can readily be 
seen. 
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A. B. Hammond, of the lumber company bearing 
his name, is a bitter opponent of trade unionism. 
He is very active in the San Francisco Citizens’ 
Alliance. In a letter published in a recent issue 
of the “Humboldt Times,” Mr. Hammond de- 
claims the harm organization has done Eureka 
and vicinity. He pays unkind respects to the 
“jawsmiths,” and in a way neither calm nor judicial 
lays the blame for all the crimes on the calendar 
at the union door. The last paragraph in the let- 
ter reads: 

“On these questions, which so seriously concern 
the future welfare of this county, where stands 
the proprietor of the ‘Humboldt Times’? Does he 
stand for the open shop that has brought pros- 
perity to Los Angeles and the cities of the north, 
or does he favor the Rule of the Boycott as en- 
forced in San’ Francisco and by the Longshore- 
men’s Union of Eureka?” 

The “Humboldt Times” replied in a temperately 
worded editorial; a relief from the effusion of Mr. 
Hammond. One point made was that while the 
gentleman had a right to hold his own views on 
the subject, “meanwhile, other citizens, claiming 
the same right that is granted to Mr. Hammond, 
will severally hold to their individual opinions.” 
After laying emphasis on the importance of the 
questions involved, the “Times” replies to the 
question propounded as follows: 

“The ‘Times’ and the proprietor and editor of 
the ‘Times,’ believe in meeting all men with a fair 
spirit; in doing what they can to better the condi- 
tions of mankind in general and their neighbors 
in particular; in truckling neither to rich nor poor; 
in rendering unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s— 
no matter whom Caesar happens to be. We honor 
and respect every honest and law-abiding man, 
without reference to classes, and have no use 
either for bigots or dishonest men, no matter what 
their station.” 


“From statements printed in the daily papers it 
would appear that the workmen in the McCloud 
lumbering mills had a real grievance. A wage of 
$1.75 per day, with board supplied by the company 
at a dollar per day and with payment in ‘store or- 
ders’—this is not reasonable pay in these times. 
Likewise it is a grievous thing when upstart arro- 
gance is charged with authority even in small mat- 
ters. Nor does the fact that men may be found to 
accept work upon hard conditions justify their en- 
forcement. Unquestionably the men were badly 
used, and unquestionably they had a right to 
strike, to quit work, either singly or in the mass. 
This right is inherent in free men; without it any 
group of men would be slaves. The right to strike 
must be respected, for it is absolutely a sacred 
one.”—San Francisco “Argonaut.” 

It mustn’t be thought for a moment that the 
“Argonaut” has experienced a change of heart. 
Far from it. The paragraphs following the one 
quoted are up to its standard. The statement is 
made that violence must be overcome and the 
right to work conceded, as well as the right to 
strike. 

The point, however, lies in the assertion that 
low wages, “store orders,” “upstart arrogance,” 
and so on, merit the stern strike arbitrament. If 
that be true, and it is, why does the “Argonaut” 
continually harp on the alleged virtues of the 
“open shop” as a panacea for industrial ills. In a 
disorganized state, men and women have no way 
of protecting themselves against evils 
those clearly defined by the “Argonaut.” One 
minute deploring oppression of the wage-earners, 
and the next advocating “open shop,” (i. e., non- 
unionism), is not consistency of a jewel-like char- 
acter. The experience all over the world has been 
that unionism prevents men like the head of the 
McCloud Lumber Company: from assuming abso- 
lute dictatorship. 


such as: 
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ANTI-JAP NOTES. 
(Contributed by the Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 

A delegation of thirty-five members from the 
San Francisco Anti-Jap Laundry League, and A. 
E. Yoell, secretary of the Asiatic Exclusion 
League, attended the anti-Jap mass meeting in 
Palo Alto last week. 

H. F. McMahon, president of the State organi- 
zation, presided at the meeting, and after a short 
address introduced the speakers. Walter Mac- 
arthur spoke on the question from a racial stand- 
point. He was followed by Senator Black, who 
referred to the general effects of Japanese com- 
petition and immigration from a business stand- 
point. He also touched briefly on the possibility 
of securing exclusion legislation at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. G. B. Benham was the con- 
cluding speaker. The visitors were enthusiastic- 
ally received, and the meeting doubtless resulted 
in benefit to the anti-Japanese crusade. 

We have been promised a hearing before the 
Geary Street and Point Lobos Avenue Promotion 
Association, and we feel confident of securing its 
endorsement, as we have of the Mission Promo- 


tion Association and the Glen Park Improvement : 


Club. 

The League will issue and distribute 50,000 cir- 
culars during the coming week, calling the atten- 
tion of the general public to the evils resulting 


from the patronage of Japanese. 
——_—_—_&—______—- 


NEWS FROM ELECTRICAL WORKERS. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633 (light and power 
linemen), have voted to pay the assessment of 25 
cents per member monthly to the striking box 
makers, should the report of the settlement of the 
hatters’ controversy be verified. 

At the last meeting ‘of the union it was decided 
not to have any picnic this summer, as a suitable 
park cannot be procured. 

ee _—_——— 


VOTES FOR WOMEN. 

The Brooklyn (New York) Progressive Suf- 
frage Union offers a prize of $100 for the best de- 
sign for a suffrage banner. 

Julia Ward Howe’s ninetieth birthday, May 27th, 
was observed by woman suffragists in significant 
fashion. The Interurban Council of New York 
city was the originator of the plan to set apart 
Mrs. Howe’s birthday as “petition day,’ and to 
urge all members and friends to celebrate it by se- 
curing ninety signers each to the National petition 
for woman suffrage. 

Woman suffragists of Oklahoma are circulating 
a petition under the initiative and referendum law, 
hoping thus to secure the submission of the ques- 
tion to the polls. The women were defeated in the 
constitutional convention and in the legislature, 
and that they are now making an effort to obtain 
the 40,000 names necessary to secure submission 
by means of initiative petition certainly shows fine 
courage. 

SOS SE Neale <<. 9c CaP GS SEES 

A patronizing young lord was seated opposite 
the late James MacNeil Whistler at dinner one 
evening. During a lull in the conversation he 
adjusted his monocle and leaned forward toward 
the artist. 

“Aw, y’know, Mr. Whistler,” he drawled, “I 
pahssed your house this mawning.” 

“Thank you,” said Whistler quietly. 
you, very much.” 


“Thank 
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“Marriage is terrifying; but so is a cold and 
forlorn old age.”—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The box makers and sawyers are striving hard 
to win their fight. Financial aid should be ren- 
dered these men by every union in a position to 


do so. a ee ee 

Andrew Furuseth will deliver the Labor Day 
address at San Jose’s celebration next Septem- 
ber. Palo Alto, Los Gatos, San Mateo and Gil- 
roy unions probably will be represented. 

ee 

James Bowlan of the hackmen, and one of the 
Labor Council’s best-known delegates, was in- 
jured on June 10th when the boom of a derrick 
crashed through the skylight where the registra- 
tion bureau is located. Fortunately, Mr. Bowlan 
was not seriously hurt. 


ee 


While it is an old story, yet this paper urges 
readers and friends to remember the call of the 
union label, for it represents increased wages, de- 
creased hours, and, in many Occupations, one 
hundred per cent or more improvement in shop 
and factory conditions. It is also a deadly enemy 
of the tenement house and sweatshop. 

————-@——__ 

Illinois now requires miners to submit to an 
examining board, who will pass upon their qual- 
ifications. Two years’ experience on the surface 
is necessary to obtain a certificate, and each 
miner is only allowed to take one apprentice into 
a mine. The unions of this calling were unsuc- 
cessful in their efforts to have incorporated into 
the law a shot-fire device sequirement, com- 
pelling the installation of electrical apparatus by 
which shots could be fired from the surface, and 
also a law to place registers on fans in mines to 
determine the amount of air in circulation. 

eee 

The work of the San Francisco Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis should, 
and does, receive the hearty endorsement of the 
labor movement. A clinic is maintained in a 
central location, and hundreds of sufferers are 
given all the relief possible at the hands of skill- 
ed doctors and trained nurses. It is proposed to 
erect a permanent home for the association, and 
a suggestion is under consideration to give an 
exhibition similar to those so successful in east- 
ern cities. It may be that the exhibit of the 
Union Printers’ Home, so highly praised by ex- 
perts, will come to San Francisco. A yearly mem- 
bership subscription only costs one dollar. Inas- 
much as the doctors and committee men and 
wamen give their services gratititously to this 
splendid work, it behooves citizens to respond 
with the small but welcome evidence of appre- 
ciation. The wage earners contribute heavily to 
the death roll of this plague. The fight against 
it is ours. 
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PRINTING PRESSMEN’S CONVENTION. 


Next Monday, June 21st, the twenty-first an- 
nual convention of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North Amer- 
ica will assemble at Omaha, Nebraska. President 
George L. Berry, in his report, describes in detail 
the success attending the effort to introduce the 
eight-hour workday. Twenty-three charters 
have been granted since the Mobile convention 
to mixed unions of web pressmen, flat-bed press- 
men and feeders. Five web pressmen’s unions 
were formed, and three feeders’ unions. In 
black-faced type is printed “betterments in the 
matter of wages.” Forty-four cities are on the 
list, a splendid showing. President Berry states 
that the relations of the allied printing trades 
unions are unquestionably better than for some 
years past. Many trade questions are carefully 
treated in the report. An agreement has been 
reached between the stereotypers and electro- 
typers and the pressmen covering the point of 
jurisdictional rights. 

As is to be expected, the executive officer of the 
pressmen and assistants deals fully with the de- 
cision of United States Judge Thompson vindi- 
cating the alleged repudiation of contract with 
the United Typothetae of America. This de- 
cision was subsequently affirmed by Circuit 
Judges Lurton and Severens, and District Judge 
Cochran, sitting as the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Such a sweeping victory was 
practically a death blow to the Typothetae, for 
this organization wanted to impede the progress 
of the eight-hour day, as well as install “open 
shop” conditions. 

President Berry presents elaborate tables to 
show the average amount of betterment to all 
locals on account of decrease in hours and in- 
crease in wages. They are eloquently instructive, 
and preach the advantages resulting to wage 
earners as a result of organization. An illustra- 
tion is given of a man who formerly worked fifty- 
four hours a week and who now works forty- 
eight hours. He is shown to have gained $66.60 
on a sixty-week basis. During the same period 
the sum of $33 was paid for assessments, thus 
leaving a balance on the right side of the ledger 
for the member of $33.60. In addition to this, he 
is working an hour less daily, and it will not be 
long until the assessment will be discontinued, 
and the gain will be clear. . 

The referendum vote was in favor of increasing 
the per capita 5 cents to provide each member 
with a copy of the official publication, the 
“American Pressman.” 

The relations of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union with the news- 
paper publishers are viewed in optimistic terms, 
and the importance of such an agreement is em- 
phasized. 

President Berry recommends technical educa- 

tion for the membership, biennial conventions, 
legislation against tuberculosis, and state organ- 
izers. : 
The reports of the vice-presidents and organ- 
izers cover the details of the union’s history for 
the year. They are complete in describing the 
labors of the officials, and instructive to the mem- 
bers of the craft. 

Somewhat naturally, local unionists are inter- 
ested in the progress of George L. Berry, for he 
was elected as a San Francisco man, and retains 
his membership in No. 24. He has made good. 
There are few harder tasks in the labor world 
than to guide the destinies of an international, 
and when a man has had no previous experience 
in international affairs, his success is all the 
more to his credit. 

The sister organizations of the labor movement 
extend their best wishes to the coming conven- 
tion of the pressmen and assistants. The eight- 
hour victory, as well as the advance program of 
progress outlined above, illustrate the worth to a 
common citizenship of the trade union. 


CHURCH AND LABOR MASS MEETING. 


The Auditorium at Denver was crowded on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 23d, upon the occasion of the 
annual labor mass meeting under the direction of 
the Presbyterian Department of Church and La- 
bor. It was undoubtedly the greatest labor meet- 
ing ever held in Denver. The audience was com- 
posed of trade unionists and their families, with 
hundreds of delegates who were attending the an- 
nual convention of the national Presbyterian 
Church. 

The Denver Trades and Labor Assembly had ap- 
pointed a strong committee, with the late Max 
Morris, fourth vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, as chairman, to visit the local 
bodies in order to secure their interest. Seventy- 
five of the locals appointed vice-presidents, who 
were seated upon the platform. The local musi- 
gians’ union volunteered a band of forty pieecs 
under Satriano, the famous band-master of Den- 
ver, who rendered selections which were cheered 
by the immense audience. Governor John F. Sha- 
froth presided, and the principal address was de- 
livered by the Rev. Charles Stelzle, superintendent 
of the Department of Church and Labor. Mr. 
Stelzle spoke on “A Square Deal,” and said in 
part: 

“The most important thing about the labor ques- 
tion is to give the other fellow a square deal. The 
average workingman is too close to the labor ques- 
tion to understand it; but what is true of the aver- 
age workingman, is probably just as true of the 
average employer. Thousands of men are being 
deluded by the vain hope that if they can abolish 
the labor union they will have solved the labor 
question. These men forget that the labor union 
is not the labor question. If every labor union in 
existence were to be abolished today, the labor 
question would still be present. 

“The trades union is a symptom. It is the ef- 
fect and not the cause of the industrial evolution 
through which we are passing. It has been ac- 
cused of numerous indiscretions and there have 
been occasions when some employers have been 
justified in relentlessly fighting unreasonable de- 
mands; but the trades union must pass through its 
period of hysteria, just as has been the case in 
practically every great reform movement, includ- 
ing the church. However else the church and la- 
bor may disagree, we can at least sympathize with 
each other in the ntistakes that we have both 
made. 

“The trade union has a moral and ethical value 
which is rarely appreciated. It is the greatest 
force in the United States for Americanizing the 
immigrant. It demands equal pay to men and 
women for equal work. It supplies a liberal edu- 
cation in its meeting halls and through the labor 
press. It opposes child labor. It struggles for bet- 
ter sanitary conditions. It is an influence for more 
temperate living. It invites membership regardless 
of race, creed or color, and it is fighting for 
universal peace. While recognizing the mistakes 
that the trades union has made, let’s give it credit 
for the good that it has accomplished. 

“At a recent sociological conference, somebody 
declared that during the past twenty-five years the 
church had increased three-fold, but that during 
the same period social unrest had also increased 
three-fold. The speaker concluded that the church, 
as a means of keeping down social unrest, had been 
non-effective. As though it were the business of 
the church to keep down social unrest! Rather is 
the opposite true. It is the business of the church 
to create social unrest. There are no labor trou- 
bles in Darkest Africa, but if the missionaries that 
the church is sending there are onto their jobs, 
you will soon hear of demands for better social 
conditions among the workers. They will soon 
come to see the possibilities for them in a Chris- 
tian civilization. This has been the history of the 
church in practically every generation. However 
dark the age, the church has always been the 
whitest light in history.” 


NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
A Peculiar Arbitration Award. 

There is tense feeling in New Zealand over the 
labor laws. Lately the conciliation and arbitra- 
tion act was amended in several important re- 
spects. In the capital city, Wellington, the em- 
ploying grocers and their help had a disagree- 
ment, with the result that the legislative measure 
was invoked. The award gave preference to 
unionists, as most of the awards do, but this par- 
agraph attracts attention: “This clause shall not 
apply to Chinese, or the labor they employ.” 

There are-seventy Chinese grocers in Welling- 
ton, a city of about 50,000 inhabitants, and the 
white employing grocers are naturally up in arms 
over the distinction. They think there should be 
no discrimination. Competition is keen. It is 
usually keener when the wily Celestial enters the 
field. 

The New Zealand government requires Chinese 
to pay a very heavy poll tax—$500—and there 
are other restrictions that at least show John 
he isn’t particularly welcome. However, with 
characteristic indifference, the Asiatics overlook 
the clamor for a “white man’s country,” and they 
are evidently increasing in number. 

From a long-distance viewpoint it looks as 
though the employers in the grocery line had le- 
gitimate ground for vigorous protest in the court 
decision. And so have the employees, for the 


matter of that. ere 


The Recall in Oregon. 

The second use of the recall in Oregon since it 
adopted the initiative amendment occurred re- 
cently in Estacada, one of the smaller cities. All 
the officials, except the recorder, were ousted on 
the following grounds: 

First—They have conducted and managed the 
business affairs of the city in an unsatisfactory 
manner, diverting the different city funds and 
applying them unlawfully to the payment of cer- 
tain debts not in the class for which said fund 
was created. 

Second—They have repudiated the city’s in- 
debtedness by their refusal to provide for and 
pay the interest on bonds. 

Third—They have and still continue to spend 
the city’s funds in a manner not approved of by 
your petitioners. 

Fourth—By their acts and arbitrary manner 
they have involved the city in such a manner that 
your petitioners believe will involve the city in 


costly litigation. rnd 


Early Closing Advocated in Los Angeles. 

The W. C. T. U. of the southern city has adopt- 
ed resolutions asking the co-operation of the 
merchants and ‘buying public in securing the 
earlier closing of dry goods stores and depart- 
ment stores. The women’s clubs were urged to 
join the movement. Five o’clock is the hour 
* named, and the resolutions state that the earlier 
time would prove beneficial to both employers 
and employees, and would not inconvenience the 


public. aes fe 


Labor Injunctions Expanding. 

The Chicago “Public” is one of the ablest 
weeklies published in this country. A late issue 
contained this paragraph: 

“The American courts in the Philippines have 
let out another reef in labor injunctions. A 
strike of street car employees being in progress 
in Manila, the strikers called a series of mass 
meetings. But the mass meetings were prohib- 
ited by a labor injunction. Note the progress of 
labor injunctions. First we had injunctions 
against violence in strikes; these destroyed the 
American right of jury trial for crime in connec- 
tion with the labor movement. Then we had in- 
junctions against boycott publications; these in- 
vaded the American principle of a free press in 
connection with the labor movement. And now 
we have an injunction against mass meetings, 
which assails the American principle of free 
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speech. It ‘was a big blaze that Mr: Taft and a 
few other Federal judges kindled when they in- 
troduced the labor injunction into American 
jurisprudence.” 

* * * 
A Toronto Paper Discusses Judge Wright. 

The Toronto “Star” pays some complimentary 
references to President Gompers: 

“The visit of Mr. Gompers and Mr. Frank Mor- 
rison in Toronto this week has excited consider- 
able public interest, not only as a reminder that 
Toronto is this year to be the scene of probably 
the most notable labor gathering ever held on this 
continent, but also from the fact that both these 
gentlemen happen to have hanging over their 
heads, like a Damocles sword, the sentence of 
a United States court, committing them to jail for 
a term of twelve months and six months respect- 
ively. 

“Were it not for the real seriousness of the sit- 
uation, in the fact that it is not at all improbable 
that these sentences may be enforced, and that 
the ‘culprits,’ along with John Mitchell, may act- 
ually have to serve their terms in prison, the 
Sudgment’ of Judge Wright would seem like a 
page from a comic opera. To read the furious and 
bombastic denunciation of the labor leaders, in 
which the very limit of intemperate and violent 
language was exceeded, as made in ‘court’? by a 
supposedly learned and dignified judge, would 
rather make angels laugh than weep, if indeed 
those celestial beings ever do laugh at we poor 
mortals. 

“When one remembers the regard and high es- 
teem in which these sentenced men are held by 
millions of their fellows; that they are held not 
unworthy to be called in counsel and in private 
conference with the highest officials and govern- 
ors of the land, from presidents down; when we 
read that in Washington recently the ambassa- 
dors of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary and the Netherlands proffered 
the request that Mr. Gompers include their coun- 
tries in his coming trip to Europe, promising to 
place at his disposal every facility for thorough 
study, and that besides these countries, he intends 
visiting Switzerland, Belgium and last, but not 
least in his opinion, Ireland; and that President 
Taft has written the United States representatives 
abroad to provide him every accommodation; it 
is difficult to believe that these are the same men 
to whom a ‘judge’ addressed language which 
could only be properly addressed to thugs and 
scoundrels. 

“Yet these are in truth the men whom Toronto 
along with the rest of the world will delight in 
honoring, and with whom the city hopes to be- 
come better acquainted with before the close of 
the great convention of the A. F. of L. in Toronto 
in November next.” 

* * * 
“These Be Our Masters.” 

The late Frank Norris, the California novelist, 
wrote these words in “The Octopus”: 

“They own us, these task masters of ours; they 
own our homes; they own our legislators. We 
cannot escape from them. There is no redress. 
We are told we can defeat them at the ballot box. 
They own the ballot box. We are told that we 
must look to the courts for redress. They own 
the courts. We know them for what they are— 
ruffians in politics, ruffians in finance, ruffians in 
law, ruffians in trade; bribers, swindlers and trick- 
sters. No outrage too great to daunt them, no 
petty larceny too small to shame them; despoil- 
ing a government treasury of a million dollars, yet 
picking the pockets of a farm hand of the price of 
a loaf of bread. They swindle a nation of a hun- 
dred millions and call it finance, they levy a black- 
mail and call it commerce; they corrupt a legis- 
lature and call it politics; they bribe a judge and 
call it law; they hire blacklegs to carry out their 
plans and call it organization; they prostitute the 
honor of a state and call it competition.” 
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REASONS FOR A MUNICIPAL RAILROAD. 
BY WALTER MACARTHUR. 

The charter of San Francisco declares it to be 
“the purpose and intention of the people of the 
city and county that its public utilities shall be 
gradually acquired and ultimately owned by the 
city and county.” 

The Geary street railroad is one of the public 
utilities contemplated in the foregoing declara- 
tion. Upon two occasions, in 1902 and 1903, the 
people by substantial majorities voted in favor of 
acquiring this utility, but the project failed for 
lack of the necessary two-thirds majority. 

Later, in 1905, the Board of Supervisors made 
an appropriation of $350,000 for the purpose of 
acquiring and reconstructing the Geary street 


' railroad. Preliminary work had been begun at the 


time of the great fire, which necessitated sus- 
pension of operations. 

In 1907 the Board of Supervisors again made 
an appropriation amounting to $325,000 for this 
work. A suit was instituted, and the appropria- 
tion was declared illegal, upon the ground that 
the construction of the road was not a great 
necessity or emergency, and therefore did not 
warrant the levy of an “extraordinary” tax in ex- 
cess of the “dollar limit.” 

It is now proposed to authorize the issuance of 
bonds in the sum of $1,950,000 for the purpose of 
entirely reconstructing the Geary street railroad 
on up-to-date lines in every particular. Former 
estimates contemplated the use of much of the 
old material. Further, the present estimates are 
based upon an extension of the system to the 
ocean, instead of only to the park. 

The bond issue for the Geary street railroad 
should be approved by the voters for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

1. The cost will be small compared to its bene- 
fits to the city at large. 

2. The project is in line with the declared pur- 
pose of the people and with progressive sentiment 
in the great cities of the world. 

3. It will afford the city a first-class transporta- 
tion system that will serve as a model for the 
privately-owned systems. 

4. It will serve to take the public-utility corpo- 
rations out of politics, and thus remove the great- 
est source of corruption in municipal life. 

5. It will produce a revenue which may be used 
either in improving the service or in reducing tax- 
ation. 

6. It will enable the city to secure better terms 
from the privately-owned street car systems. 

7. It will give the city an exclusive right for 
all time to one of the leading thoroughfares, and 
thus enable the public to command respectful 
treatment from those who now control other 
thoroughfares. 


8. It will be a declaration of independence on 
the part of the people, and serve as a notice that 
the city is no longer content to be exploited by 
private corporations trading upon the necessities 
of the people. 

pe ee ee 


HIGH WAGES A BENEFIT TO SOCIETY. 


“The wage question is a question of civiliza- 
tion,” said Professor Henry C. Adams, head of 
the political economy department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, im an address on “The Church’s 
Duty to Workingmen.” He argued that labor is 
entitled to “a tenure of employment,” as a means 
of guaranteeing stability. 

“Physical existence of man is no longer the 
basis of wages,” he continued. “It is the standard 
of living. This change is made possible by ma- 
chinery. There are two ways to use the incre- 
ment: of riches—by raising the standard of living 
and by increasing the extravagances and luxuries 
of the few. It is necessary for labor to secure 
high wages to succeed in the first place, and all 
should assist them to do so, as that is the only 
way to benefit society as a whole.” 
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| San Francisco Labor Council | 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
June 11, 1909. - E 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. On roll call, Treasurer 
McLennan was noted absent. 

Credentials—Broom Makers—J. Mirtin vice E. 
Robinson. Delegate seated. 

Communications — Filed — From Box Makers, 
No. 225, of Oakland; Machinists, No. 68, enclosing 
donations for Box Makers, No. 152. From the 
Building Trades Council of Orange, N. J., appeal 
on behalf of the hatters. From the Joint Execu- 
tive Board of Cooks and Waiters, minutes of last 
regular meeting. From the California Club, in- 
viting Council to participate in mass meeting 
called to discuss bond issue. Referred to Execu- 
tive Committee— From Stablemen’s Union, No. 
404, with reference to business agents hiring bug- 
gies in union stables. From Soap Workers’ Union, 
requesting a boycott on the firm of Newell Bros. 
From the Joint Executive Council of Teamsters, 
requesting an opportunity to appear before the 
executive committee on important matter. 

A communication was received from the Unem- 
ployed League, requesting the appointment of a 
committee to attend a meeting to be held Sunday, 
June 13th, to discuss a proposition to relieve the 
suffering of the unemployed. The chair directed 
that the committee already having this matter in 
charge stand instructed to attend meeting, and 
Delegate Phillip Knell was appointed to this com- 
mittee, vice Delegate Johnson, resigned. Com- 
munication from the Board of Supervisors, asking 
if the Council desired to have members of the 


bond issue committee address the delegates on | 


the various propositions. Moved that the commu- 
nication be filed. Amended that the secretary be 


instructed to communicate with the clerk of the | 


Board of Supervisors, and state that the Council 
will be pleased to have committee address the 
meeting on bond propositions; amendment lost; 
15 in favor and 39 against. Communication was 
ordered filed. Communication from the Alameda 
Central Labor Council, requesting that an oppor- 
tunity be given a committee to acquaint the Coun- 
cil with the Union Man’s Orphanage and the work 
of that institution. On motion, the hour of 9:30, 
on Friday, June 18th, was set as the time which 
we would hear the committee from the Alameda 
Central Council, and the secretary was instructed 
to invite them to be present. The financial secre- 
tary submitted his report for the quarter ending 
April 31, 1909; the same was referred to trustees. 

Reports of Unions—Stablemien—Some stable 


owners attempting to reduce wages; Van Ness } 
Shoe Workers—Strike still on in | 


Stables unfair. 
factory of Buckingham & Hecht; firm attempting 
to use non-union labor. Musicians—Donated $10 
to box makers. Bakers — Still continuing fight 
against the French and Italian bakeries. 


unions relative to purchasing union-made cigars. 
Box Makers—Situation unchanged; have received 
endorsement of Building Trades Council. 

Executive Committee— The committee recom- 
mended that the Council endorse the proposed 
wage scale and agreement of the Newspaper So- 
licitors’ Union; concurred in. 
ther, that the constitution and by-laws of that or- 
ganization be referred to the organizing commit- 
tee for investigation; concurred in. Committee 
also reported that a sub-committee consisting of 
Brothers Misner, Reguin and the secretary had 
been appointed to investigate the complaint. of 
Machinists’ Union, No. 68, relative to engineering 
schools and the matter of repairing automobiles. 

Organizing Committee—Reported that no word 
had been received from the A. F. of L. relative to 
newspaper carriers; work of organizing Oakland 
laundry workers progressing. 


Cigar | 
Makers—Business slow; are communicating with 


Recommended fur- | 
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Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Labor Day Committee—Reported that every- 
thing had been done preliminary to a joint cele- 
bration between the two Councils; reported also 
that they had met with committee from Building 
Trades Council and it was resolved that it be the 
sense of both committees that a joint celebration 
be held; also that the secretary had been instruct- 
ed to inform the Emporium that when that house 
was considered fair to organized labor, it would 
be given a chance to bid on uniforms, etc. Com- 
mittee recommended that the Council accept the 
proposition advanced by the Building Trades 
Council, and that we take as many tickets for 
their picnic at Shell Mound Park as we may have 
use for; the proceeds of the sale of which would 
be retained by this Council; concurred in. Also 
recommended that the secretary be instructed to 
communicate with affiliated unions, requesting 
them to turn out their full membership on next 
Labor Day; concurred in. 

Special Committee—The committee on home in- 
dustry reported that in the matter of fire hydrants 
the Union Iron Works was found to be the lowest 
bidder, and would receive the contract for same, 
insuring the making of the hydrants in this city. 

The secretary reported that he had appeared 
before the police committee of the Board of Su- 
pervisors in behalf of the Hackmen’s Union, pro- 
testing against amendment of ordinance for two 
stands for hacks and autos in one block. 

Brother Misner requested information as to the 
status of the strike of hatters, reports having been 
received that the strike had been settled. The 
secretary was instructed to telegraph Secretary 
Lawlor of the hatters, and request him ‘to inform 
us as to the exact situation. 


The chair announced that he would fill the va- 


cancy on the Labor Day committee by appointing 
Sister Younger of the Waitresses’ Union. He 
then called for nominations for vacancy on the 
label committee. Delegate Himmel of Electrical 
Workers, No. 151, was placed in nomination, and 
on motion the secretary was instructed to cast 
ballot. Chair declared Brother Himmel duly 
elected member of the label committee. 

Delegate Michelson reported that the Typo- 


graphical Union had sent east for a set of stere- 


opticon slides to illustrate the Printers’ Home, 
and if they were successful with them the label 
committee would attempt this method of adver- 
tising. 


New Business—Under this head, the chair in- | 
vited Brother A. H. Niess, president of the Salt 


Lake Federation of Labor, and second vice-presi- 
dent of the Utah State Federation of Labor, to 
address the delegates. Brother Niess stated that 
he was on a tour of inspection of labor temples, 


and that he had learned a great deal of the west- | 


ern labor movement while on that mission. He 
stated that the unions in Salt Lake were very 


much hampered by the actions of the Mormon | 
element, and that the Salt Lake Federation of | 
Labor had lately succeeded in eliminating aliens | 


on State and municipal work. He reviewed in an 


interesting way the result of his investigations 


since leaving Salt Lake, wished the Council well, 
and hoped to be soon with us again. 

Receipts—Web Pressmen, $4; Hatters, $4; 
Cooks, $12; Blacksmiths, No. 168, $4; Electrical 
Workers, No. 537, $8; Tailors, $8; Box Makers, 
$6; Drug Clerks, $4; Photo Engravers, $4; Ship 
Drillers, $2; Sailors, $20; Milk Wagon Drivers, 
$8; Bay and River Steamboatmen, $6; Bartenders, 
$10; Newspaper Solicitors, $4; Sugar Workers, 
$6; Barber Shop Porters, $4; Pavers, $2; Waiters, 
$40. Total, $156. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; postage, $3; “Bulle- 
tin,” 25c; stenographer, $20; Allen’s Press Clip- 
ping Bureau, $5; Pacific Telephone Company, 
$14.05; J. Monahan & Co., printing, $2. Total, 
$77.30. Adjourned at 9:30 p. m. 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
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Patronize 


Home Industry 


and wear 


Union Hats 
Lundstrom Hats 


ARE MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BY UNION MEN. 
Four Stores: 
1178 Market Street 
64 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
2640 Mission St. 


Established 1853 Largest on Pacific Coast 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


1158 McAllister Street, S. F. 
Branches: 1348 Van Ness Avonae, SF. 
1164 Broadway, Oakland. 


Highest Class Work 
Moderate Prices 
Quick Delivery 


Blankets ana Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic 
Process. 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 


PHONE US—MARKET 1620 
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Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISC( NEW YORK PORTLAND 


Wallenstein & Frost 


824 Market Street, Opp. 4th. 


Union Made 
Suits 


HAND TAILORED 


$15 to $25 
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For Women in Union and Home 


The Working Women’s Protective Union of 
New York is a pioneer woman’s rights organiza- 
tion. It acted while ‘other organizations merely 
talked. It secured what the others demanded— 
justice for women. 

Last year the union helped 700 women to secure 
their rights, the right to the money they had earn- 
ed. It collected for them sums amounting to 
$7,000, varying from 75 cents to $50. It has two 
functions, those of lawyer and arbitrator. Its aim 
is to compel the employers of working women to 
pay them full wages. If the case can be adjusted 
by discussion of the matter, all the better. If not, 
an attorney pushes the case in the courts as vig- 
orously as though ownership of a railroad were 
in question. It costs the working woman nothing 
but the effort of calling at the union’s rooms, No. 
9 East Eighth street, and telling her story. 


The society, which is forty-six years old, was 
organized during the Civil War. Working women 
who did contract labor in making uniforms were 
sometimes defrauded. It was the exclamation of 
these women, “Oh, if we could always be paid for 
our work we could get along,” that arrested the 
attention of a philanthropist and brought about 
the organization of the Working Women’s Pro- 
tective Union, among whose directors are Alexan- 
der M. Hudnut, John H. Parsons and Joseph Har- 
riman. : 

“The chief sinners against the working women 
are those from whom one would not expect such 
cruelty, for they have been working women at 
small wages themselves. They are dressmakers.” 
This is the report of Mrs. M. J. Kemp, the super- 
intendent. “Some of the dressmakers are the vic- 
tims of circumstances, but some of them deliber- 
ately and systematically defraud the girls.” 

Dr. Gottheil said of the union: “A summons 
from this society is not to be trifled with. It al- 
ways means business. The society calls itself ‘A 
police force’ for the protection of defenseless 
women. It is truly ‘the finest’ in the world. 

“Women and maidens that must face this hard 
world and enter into its bitter struggle for their 
livelihood know that there is a safe refuge for 
them in this great and bewildering city, that those 
whom a benign destiny has lifted out of their 
necessities are yet with them and for them and 
near them, in their hour of need.” 

The Working Woman’s Protective Union is a 
refutation of the slanderous old saw that woman 
is never the friend of woman. It is managed by 
a woman for the aid of women. 

* * * 


No longer need the women of leisure have a 
guilty conscience about breakfasting in bed—if 
the statement of a German scientist is reliable. 
This blessed man among men has come out bold- 
ly and claimed that eating one’s breakfast in bed 
is a positive benefit to the nerves and the surest 
way to acquire a good disposition. The recum- 
bent position, he says, is a material aid to proper 
digestion. He even hints that in time many phy- 
sicians will prescribe such a course of treatment 
for the tired housekeeper. ; 

* * * 

Adelaide Margaret Delany is the press agent 
of Olga Nethersole, now appearing in “The Writ- 
ing on the Wall.” 
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Mrs. Elinor Westcott, who lives in Pennsylva- 
nia, received the highest number of votes for 
township tax collector at a recent republican cau- 
cus in Tioga county. She was decided ineligible, 
however. 

He Oe 

“Aunt” Millie Barrow, a 62-year-old negress, 
is the star pupil of the Evening Industrial School 
for Negroes, New York City. 


Household Hints and Recipes. 

To Renew Furniture—Before you paint or var- 
nish the dingy pieces of furniture or woodwork, 
melt equal parts of beeswax and sealing wax to- 
gether to form a paste, rub it into the nail holes 
and cracks and smooth with a dull knife; then 
paint over it. This is a cabinet maker’s secret, 
and a good one. 

Going Away Shower.—In the way of bridal en- 
tertainment the fad of the hour appears to be the 
going-away shower. The linen shower has been 
a popular function for many moons, although 
many brides prefer to pick out all their own linen, 
so that it may match. At a shower odd articles 
and unmatched designs are naturally received. 
For the going-away shower appropriate gifts are 
utility cases containing collapsible drinking cups, 
sewing outfit, sponge bags, vanity cases, rubber- 
lined toilet cases, easy-folding manicure outfits, 
hand mirrors, toothbrush holders, dress and coat 
hangers, a combing jacket, a pair of bedroom 
slippers, a short kimona, half a dozen wash 
cloths, a little ivorine case for soap, and a night- 
dress case. 

Stewed Chops.—At this season mutton chops 
are not tender. Better than frying is making 
them into a stew. Dust the chops with salt and 
pepper and lay in a saucepan, cover with cold 
water, add one-half an onion to half a dozen 
chops, cover and cook slowly until tender. Take 
up into a hot dish and make a gravy of the liquid 
in the pan by thickening with flour after taking 
off all the fat. Add butter and salt and pepper to 
season. Serve with a can of small peas heated 
and seasoned. To remove the fat from the liquid 
in the stew pan, lift the pan from the fire, add a 
spoonful of cold water and also set the pan into 
a dish of cold water. Almost immediately the fat 
will rise in a cake that can be removed, then set 
the pan back on the fire. 

Butter Cakes—Heat two cups of milk, add a 
rounding tablespoon of butter and one-half even 
teaspoon of salt. When lukewarm add one yeast 
cake broken in small bits and stir until dissolved. 
Mix in flour enough to make a thick drop batter. 
Beat hard, cover and let rise light. Have a 
griddle heated and greased, set greased muffin 
rings round on it and fill them half full with the 
light batter. Have the heat moderate and turn 
the cakes when they are brown on the under side. 

Johnny Cake.—Take one and one-half cups 
of corn meal and one cup of flour and one heap- 
ing teaspoon of baking powder, mix all together. 
Take two tablespoons of sugar, one teaspoon of 
butter, one egg, one-fourth teaspoon of salt, one- 
half cup of sweet milk, mix all together and bake 
in a hot oven about twenty minutes. 

Southern Potatoes——Four or five potatoes 
boiled soft, mash with one-half cup of milk until 
creamed, one egg beaten well, one tablespoonful 
of butter, salt and pepper, a small onion chopped 
up fine; put this on a pan and form in a cone 
shape, pour one well beaten egg on the top, put 
in the oven to brown. 


UNION MEMBERS, 


.-. YOUF... 
Vacation Suit 


Every suit is made in our 
own sanitary shops under 
strict Union conditions, by 
the most skilled Union men. 

Yet our suits are no high- 
er than non-union makes of 
inferior workmanship. 


Kelleher & Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 


Seventh Street at Market Street 
Pioneers of the Union Label in this city. 
—Open Saturday evenings until 10 o’clock.——— 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 
Byes Examined FREE by 
Expert Optician. 


Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelites. 


Janes 7. Sorensen 715 Market St., next Call Bld. 
Pres.and Treas. 2593 Missron St., near 22d. 


14K, 18K, 22K All watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ranted for 2 years. 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY. 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


(124 KINDS) 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Union Men 
and Women 


Insist that your Dairy- 
man or Grocer furnish 
you with MILE, 
CREAM, BUTTER 
and CHEESE bearing 
this label. The Label 
is placed on Cans, Bot- 
tles and Packages. It 

is a guarantee of Union Labor and Sanitary Goods. 

Anyone desiring Union Milk should correspond 
with the secretary of the Milkers’ Union. Address 
3964 Mission Street. 


BE CONSISTENT! 


Protective Union, 8851 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


00T & SHOR 
) WORKERS UNION 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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News Gleaned Among the Unions 


The delegates of the pressmen and assistants 
are on their way to the Omaha convention. Pres- 
ident George Spooner, of No. 24, left yesterday. 

ee 


International President Matthew Woll of the 
photo-engravers has issued a booklet dealing 
with craft matters, which will be reviewed next 
week. The question of sanitary workrooms is an 
important topic in the treatise. 

* * &* 


The Stockton residents of the Sacramento 
union of theatrical stage employees withdrew at 
the last meeting—fifteen in number. A charter 
has been applied for, and a local will soon be 
formed in San Joaquin county. 

* * * 


William Steen of the Sacramento beer bottlers 
fractured his kneecap some time ago, and, while 
daid up, other members of his family became ill. 
A ball game was arranged as a benefit, and a sub- 
stantial sum raised. 

Ae Soe 

John I. Nolan returned from the east last Mon- 
day morning. The death of his brother in Los 
Angeles necessitated a journey over the southern 
route. Mr. Nolan reports that business is im- 
proving all over the country in the iron-molding 
industry. President Joseph F. Valentine is bet- 
ter, although his friends think he resumed his 
wonted activity too early after such a serious ill- 
ness. 

ke 

The painters have donated $25 to the box mak- 

ers and sawyers. : 
x ie, 

A card has been issued by the cigar makers, 
giving a brief history of tenement and sweatshop 
cigars. Union men should be very careful to pur- 
chase only goods contained in a box bearing the 
blue label. This is an excellent health provision, 
besides ensuring a better article made by the 
right kind of people. 

x te 

Baseball is popular with the theatrical stage 
employees. After playing with a team from Mrs. 
Fiske’s company, a game will take place a week 
later with the musicians. 

* * * 


Arrangements are well under way to issue a 
Labor Day edition of the “Labor Clarion” that 
will prove the best ever. The last special num- 
ber of this kind received many encomiums, and it 
is desired to have the co-operation of unions af- 
filiated with the central body in’ order that the 
forthcoming success may be general. 

* * * 

Electrical Workers, No. 151, have contributed 
$25 to the box makers, and endorsed the bond 
issues for the Geary-street railroad, the Polytech- 
nic High School, and the Juvenile Detention 
Home. Officers were nominated at the last meet- 
ing. 

* * * 

Next Monday the bartenders will elect officers. 
The sum of $25 was paid out in sick benefits at 
the last meeting. 

* * * 

The shoe clerks have elected officers for the 
coming term. A minstrel show will be given in 
the near future. 

* * * 

The waitresses have concluded nominations 
and will choose on June 28th those who will 
serve the organization. The initiation fee has 
been reduced from $5 to $2.50. 

* * * 

The butchers will picnic on Sunday, June 27th, 
at Shell Mound Park. Ten dollars was the dona- 
tion made to the box makers at the last meeting. 


J. W. Mullen, of the printers, a member of the 
Board of Health, was successful in an endeavor 
to have the board require the label on printed 
matter furnished by others in the health propa- 
ganda. 

* ok x 

No change can be reported this week in the 
dispute of the boot and shoe workers with the 
firm of Buckingham & Hecht. The unionists are 
determined not to accept a reduction of wage, 
and the concern mentioned has been unable to 
secured skilled help. A ball will be given in Gar- 
den Rink on Saturday, the 26th inst., in aid of the 
strikers. 

Ho RS 

The Iron Trades Council has endorsed the 
bond issues for the Geary-street railroad, the 
Juvenile Detention Home, and the Polytechnic 
High School. The awarding of the contract to 
the Union Iron Works to furnish hydrants for 
the city was news of a satisfactory nature. J. O. 
Walsh and D. Campbell were appointed to rep- 
resent the council on the Labor Day committee. 

* ok x 

The beer bottlers will parade in uniform on 
Labor Day. A fine of $10 was ordered levied on 
those who fail to turn out. A high jinks will be 
given in the Capp street hall on July 6th. 

* * * 

Next Sunday, June 20th, the iron molders will 
picnic at Shell Mound Park. The union nominated 
officers last Tuesday and further nominations will 
be in order next week. 

* ok x 

A referendum vote will be taken by the sailors 
on a proposed per capita assessment of $1 a 
month to assist the members engaged in the dif- 
ficulty on the Great Lakes. 

* * x 

It is reported that Mrs. Fiske refused to play 
in a theater in San Diego which is under the ban 
of organized labor. 

* oe Ox 

Miss Maud Younger, retiring president of the 
Waitresses’ Union, gave a dinner to the outgoing 
officers last week. It was a very enjoyable affair. 

x * x 


The milk wagon drivers have endorsed the 
bond issues for the Geary-street railroad, the 
Juvenile Detention Home, and the Polytechnic 
High School. The cooks have taken similar ac- 
tion. 

* * * 

The machinists of San Francisco and Oakland 
are meeting through committees for the purpose 
of proposing amendments to the International 
constitution. 

* * * 

The gas workers have donated $50 to the box 
makers, and will give $50 weekly, Officers have 
been nominated. The election will take place on 
the 24th inst. 

a ee: 

The newspaper solicitors have decided to send 
a delegate to the Asiatic Exclusion League. A 
committee was appointed to organize the solicit- 
ros of Moritana and Idaho. Organizer W. E. 
Terry addressed the last meeting. Ten candi- 
dates were obligated and eight applications for 
membership received. 

* oh 

There are no trade unions in Germany com- 
posed exclusively of women. Neither are there 
separate locals for women members, as is some- 
times the case in the United States. 


ee es Se 


Try one of our $20.00 or $25.00 suits to order. 
You'll pay $30.00 or $35.00 elsewhere. Union la- 
bel. Neuhaus & Co., tailors, 506 Market St. *** 


BE UP AND DOING. 
BY A. S. WINCHESTER. 

Unions of working people must be unions day 
and night, with no holidays. : 

Capital never sleeps. Mortgages are drawing 
interest every day of the year, Sundays and holi. 
days included; so are your bank accounts. 

Why the banking interests do not want the 
government to establish postal savings banks: 

If the labor unions (and in that term I include 
the members thereof) should withdraw their de- 
posits or loans from our commercial and Savings 
banks, it would establish and prove the fact that 
union men and women, in addition to providing 
the labor, furnish the capital for the employers in 
very many cases. 

The government deposits money in banks, 
which must secure these deposits with bonds. 
Why does not the government protect the indi- 
vidual depositor’s money? 

The state (California) deposits its money in 
banks, which must secure these deposits with 
bonds. Why does not the state protect the indi- 
vidual depositor’s money? 

The city (San Francisco) deposits its money in 
banks which must secure these deposits with 
bonds. Why does not the city protect the indi- 
vidual depositor’s money? 


<a 


LABOR WAR AVERTED. 

Peace reigns at last in the building industry at 
Denver, and the trouble that threatened to bring 
on a war involving several international unions 
is in a fair way to-amicable adjustment. Work 
has been resumed on the buildings that were tied 
up for two weeks, and everybody is rejoicing. 

Though the differences between the warring 
factions have not been finally settled, there is an 
end to the strikes of organizations against organ- 
izations. The disputed questions will be disposed 
of by the unions themselves without further re- 
sort to suspensions of work. 

—<—<<—<_ gq ______ 
IN MIRTHFUL STRAIN. 

They were talking abqut the wonders of wire- 
less telegraphy. “And ‘C D Q’ is the signal of 
distress,” remarked the pretty co-ed. “Yes,” 
laughed the big freshman. “I always use those 
letters when I send a distress message to the old 
folks at home.” “Really? And what does ‘C D Q’ 
stand for?” “Cash, Dad, Quick!” 

he canes" 

The Doctor: “That’s a nasty eye you've got. 
Your husband, I suppose?” 

Mrs. Brown: “My ’usband! Why, you don’t 
know my ’usband. E’d never do a think like that. 
He’s more like a friend than a ’usband!” 

* * * 

Hobo: “Durin’ yer afternoon nap, Willie, you 
wuz smilin’ and cooin’ like a t’ree-mont’s-old 
baby.” 

His Pal: “No wonder! I was dreamin’ I had 
a job as demonstrator fer a brewery!” 

* * * 

“T tell you I won’t have this room,” protested 
the old lady to the bellboy who was conducting 
her. “I ain’t a-goin’ to pay my good money for 
a pig-sty with a measly little foldin’ bed in it. 
If you think that jest because I’m from the coun- 
try: y 

Profoundly disgusted, the boy cut her short. 

“Get in mum. Get in,” he ordered. “This ain’t 
yer room; this is the elevator.” 

* * x 

The old housekeeper met the master at the 
door. 

“If you please, sir, the cat has had chickens.” 

“Nonsense,” he laughed. “You mean kittens, 
Mary. Cats don’t have chickens.” 

“Well,” inquired Mary, “was them kittens or 
was them chickens that you brought home last 
night?” 

“Why, they were chickens, of course.” 

“Jus’ so, sir. Well, the cat’s had ’em.” 
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_ Labor Council—Alameda County 


Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held June 14, 1909. 

Meeting called to order at 8:30 p. m., Vice- 
President A. W. Brinkmier in the chair. Minutes 
of previous meeting read, and with correction as 
to Ice Wagon Drivers reporting that they had 
voted to parade Labor Day, ‘same were approved. 

Credentials—Printing Pressmen—G. W. Crad- 
dock. Ordered seated. 


Communications — From Printing Pressmen, 
will parade on Labor Day; filed. From Bakers, 
requesting Council to place Alpha bakery on “we 
don’t patronize list”; referred to executive 
board. From Cigar Makers, voted against pa- 
rading on Labor Day; filed. From Chamber of 
Commerce; announcing meeting; filed. From 
Iron, Tin and Steel Workers, will parade on La- 
por Day; filed. From Plumbers’ Association of 
United States, calling attention to working agree- 
ment with steam fitters; filed. From Building 
Trades Council, inviting Council to participate in 
Labor: Day picnic at Shell Mound; referred to 
new business. From secretary Result Laundry 
Association, calling attention to condition of 
Laundry, and asking that Delegate Joslyn be al- 
lowed to make full report; referred to new busi- 
ness. 

Bills—Business representative, $30; janitor, $8; 
Chamber of Commerce, $1; referred to trustees, 
and ordered paid. 

Reports of Unions— Carmen—Voted against 
parading on Labor Day. Cooks and Waiters— 
Endorsed fight of teamsters against Bekin Van 
& Storage Co; held meeting with employers re- 
garding proposed cut in wages, will hold special 
meeting on June 17th for purpose of considering 
same. Teamsters— Fight still on with Bekin 
Van & Storage Co., thankful to cooks and wait- 
ers for assistance; Bekin was trying to form 
association against teamsters, and is meeting 
with little success. 


Report of Committees—Union Man’s Orphan- 
age—On Friday last committee had ordered Tag 
Day for June 26th, sub-committee appointed for 
purpose of notifying Mayor Mott of action; also 
for purpose of asking co-operation of mayors of 
Alameda and Berkeley. Motion prevailed that 
committee of ten appointed by Council be re- 
duced to five members to conform with commit- 
tee of Building Trades Council; report accepted. 
Chair appointed Brothers S. J. Mathews, Con 
Grow, H. B. Andrews, A. M. Thompson and A. 
W. Brinkmier. 


New Business—Result Laundry Association, 
report made by Bro. Joslyn as vo condition; ac- 
cepted and communication filed. 

Resolution introduced by Bro. H. B. Andrews 
proposing to amend section 18 of constitution, 

read and ordered to take usual course. 
‘Communication from Building Trades Council 
inviting Council to celebrate Labor’ Day picnic at 
Shell Mound, taken up, concurred in, and chair 
appointed following committee: Brothers 
Thompson, Andrews, Mathews, Hyne, Curran 
and Fuhrman to act with committee of Building 
Trades Council. : 

A. F. Goodwin was elected member of execu- 
tive Board in place of J. J. Matthewson, whose 
office was declared vacant. 

Executive committee of Bartenders’ Union was 
cited to appear before executive board of Council 
to show cause why they had neglected to union- 
ize certain saloons, proprietors of which had stat- 
ed they were willing. a 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label on all purchases. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—Read and ac- 
cepted. Adjourned at 10:15 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. M. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


VALLEJO TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL. 
Synopsis of the Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held June 11, 1909. 

Called to order at 8 p. m., President George M. 
Jewett in the chair. Minutes of previous meeting 
read and approved. 

Communications—From Washington, D. C., Cen- 
tral Labor Union, requesting support for the 
“Trades Unionist”; secretary was instructed to 
subscribe for one year. From “McClure’s Maga- 
zine,” calling attention to article contributed by 
President Taft in regard to his decisions when on 
the bench; filed. 

Reports of Unions—Painters—One application, 
one by card. Carpenters—Elected officers. Plumb- 
ers—Nominated officers. Machinists—Two appli- 
cations, elected Harry Smith as delegate and W. 
H. Depew as alternate to Denver convention; will 
picnic at Martinez, July 18th. Laundry Workers— 
Initiated seven and elected Bert Edgecombe a del- 
egate to Council. Federal—Initiated one; have 
two applications. Cooks and Waiters—Will wage 
an active campaign against unfair restaurants and 
report any union man patronizing such places. Bar- 
bers—Initiated one. Sheet Metal Workers—Ini- 
tiated three; nominated officers. 

Reports of Committees—Executive—Committee 
of three appointed to act with cooks and waiters to 
unionize ‘certain eating places; committee of the 
whole to visit retail clerks next meeting. Union 
Label Committee — Reported that union-made 
brooms may be obtained at Corbett’s, and that 
Fred Fisch carries a full stock of union-made 
clothing. Trustee Green made a report on new 
light for hall. Labor Day Committee—Reported 
progress and called a meeting. 

Delegate Mangold called attention to meeting at 
which P. H. McCarthy will speak. Remarks by 
Delegates Dale, Jeffries, L. B. Leavitt, Drury, 
Johnson, Pohlman, D. H. Leavitt, Veillieux, on the 
label and P. H. McCarthy. 

FRANK M. WYNKOOP, Correspondent. 
————————— 


A WELL-EQUIPPED SHOE STORE. 

Friends and supporters of organized labor are 
asked to inspect the new store of F. F. Wright & 
Son, at 885 Market street, opposite Powell, in the 
Lincoln Realty Building. The new and commo- 
dious western home of the Walk-Over shoe was 
formally opened to the public last Saturday 
morning. 

Mr. F. F. Wright has been a loyal adherent to 
the cause of union labor. In San Diego he was 
the leader in enforcing the six o’clock movement. 
In San Francisco he has displayed the same 
zeal. Every one of the fifty clerks employed in 
the store is a union man. Every one of the 100,- 
000 pairs of shoes in the new stock is made in a 
union factory, by union men, and bear the union 
stamp. The fixtures and interior fittings of the 
store were made by union labor. 

In addition to the regular line of shoes for 
dress and street wear, for men, women and chil- 
dren, F. F. Wright & Son carry complete lines 
for mechanics, teamsters, plasterers, carpenters 
and kindred occupations. 

—_—_—_—_@——_—\_—__ 


Orpheum. 

That the Orpheum is highly successful in its 
quest after novelties will be strikingily evidenced 
next week, when Joseph Hart’s “Futurity Win- 
ner” will be presented. James Thornton, the bril- 
liant song writer and witty entertainer, will re- 
new his acquaintance with Orpheum patrons. 
The Camille Trio, comedy horizontal bar per- 
formers will be included in the coming bill. 
Gladys Clarke and Henry Bergman will present 
a comedy singing and dancing divertisement 
called “The Maid and the Chauffeur.” Next week 
will be the last of Elizabeth Murray, of Warren, 
Lyon and Meyers, and Adelaide and her dancing 
four. The finale to the program will be a series 
of Orpheum motion pictures of extraordinary 
merit, , 


Who Saves Your Money 


Do you, or does the saloon man, or the slot 
machine man save it for himself? One dollar 
will start a saving account, and a little added 
each week will make it grow surprisingly 
fast. The interest it earns will surprise you. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


Open Saturday Evenings from 6 to 8 o’clock 
To receive deposits. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 


Francisco. 
Guaranteed Capital ............-+-2++: $1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash..... $1. 000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds...... $1,479,043 00 
Deposits December 31, 1908 ........ 079,498 53 
Total Assets ....... 2 cece ceceerecees $37,661,836 70 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Pos* Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co.’s Mohey Orders, or coic by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 
p, m. for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
2ist and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


And They Are 


Columbia Outfitting Co. 


2350 Mission Street, bet. 19th and 20th 


Brooklyn Hotel 


365-373 First St., San Francisco 


Board and Room, $1.00 per day; $6.00 to $8.00 per week. Rooms only,. 
50c; Family Rooms, $1 ice Single Rooms, $2.00 per week up. 
Board and Reon, two meals per day, including three on Sunday, $5.00 per 
week up. Single meals, 25c. 


Free Buss Chas. Montgomery 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


MrrTiTriTiiiiiitiitiii rr 


CREDIT 


When you want to furnish 3 home, don’t for- 
get that your credit is as good as cash here. 
We stand ready to make terms of payment far 
easier than any other store in San Francisco 


The Abrams Company 


1053 Market Street, opposite McAllister 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 
*Linotype Machines. 
+Monotype Machines. 
tSimplex Machines. 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 88 First. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

Automatic Printing Co., 422 Sacramento. 

Baldwin-Rooney Printing Co., 166 Valencia. 

Banister & Oster, 320 Mcallister. 

*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

Bartow, J.'S., 88 First. 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish - Norwegian) 
643 Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

*Bonnington, F. J. & Co., 809 Mission. 

Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern Ave. 

Brown & Powerf 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint ave. 

*Bulletin, The, 767 Market. 

California Press, 50 Main. 

*jCalkins Newspaper Syndicate, Battery 
and Commercial. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

7Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co.,, 2589 Mission. 

*Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 
*;Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L., 1552 Eddy. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

*Examiner, The, Folsom & Spear. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Gabriel-Meyerfield Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Thira. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
*Globe, Evening, 727 Market. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 581 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 562 Fulton. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

jHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

Lanson & Lauray, 1216 Stockton. 

Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 28-30 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mackey, E. L. & Co., Brady and W. Mission. 

Market Press, 511 Washington. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

*Marshall Press, 809 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Mayer Printing Co., 164 Sanchez. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., Commercial and Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth & Rickard, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Nevin, C. W., 916 Howard. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*7Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

*Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

sii? Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 

tSan_Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

*Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

*Sharinon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 

—~_ City Printing Co., South San Fran- 
cisco. 
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LABOR CLARION 


Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 

*Town Talk, 88 First. 

Travers, Chas. S. Co., 180 Kearny. 

Union Lithograph Co., 742 Harrison. 

United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 

Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 115 Welch. 

ter Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 

*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 

Western Press, Inc., 3211 Sixteenth. 

Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 406 Sutter. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS., 


Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Barry, Ed., 508 Commerciar. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power Co., 327 California 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 

Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 

McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 115 Welch. 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 


) Attwood-Hinkins, 547 Montgomery. 

Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 

California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
and Battery. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 557 Clay. 

Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front 

8) Western Process Eng. Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial and 
Battery. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this list out and post 
it at home: 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness Avenue. 

Crescent Feather Co., Nineteenth and Harrison. 

Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Sutro Baths. 

Terminus Barber Shop, 16 Market. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Se 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil of Alameda County. Members of labor unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this list 
out and post it at home: 

American Fuel Co. 

Barber Shop, 471 8th street. 

Becker Markets, 908 Washington and 519 13th 
streets. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

Busy Bee Shoe Shop, 11th street, between 
Broadway and Franklin. 

Eagle Box Factory. 

Holstrom, horseshoer, 1320 San Pablo avenue. 

Pike Woolen Mills, tailors. 

Renacker, tailor, 418 San Pablo avenue. 

eee Re gee SS 

Get your money’s worth and smoke Blue Dia- 
mond cigars; made in S. F. by union men. Thrane 
Bros., manufacturers, 1800 Market. bladed 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The picnic of the Union Printers’ Mutual Aid 
Society last Sunday was a success. While the day 
was rather gloomy, yet all present enjoyed them- 
selves. The officers and committees of the so- 
ciety worked hard to welcome guests. As the 
names of the winners of the races have been pub- 
lished in the daily papers, there is no need to re- 
peat here. Fernbrook Park in Niles Canyon is a 
beautiful spot, and those who attended the picnic 
were well pleased with the outing. An attractive 
eight-page program with cover was printed by the 
Primo Press. 

A. L. Brower is recuperating at Glenbrook, 
Lake county. For a time he was in the foothills 
of Santa Clara county. His health is improving. 

When the great fire of 1906 swept over San 
Francisco, it consumed practically every printing 
plant in the city. In the three years that have 
elapsed since that time, nearly all of the old firms 
have resumed business, and most of them are 
again located in permanent quarters. There has 
been a great improvement in the equipment of all 
plants, everything being new and up-to-date. It 
is a fact, however, much to be regretted, that in 
the general rehabilitation, in numerous instances, 
little concern has been had for the comfort and 
convenience of the employees. While there are 
many exceptions, still we have plants today in 
San Francisco which, from a sanitary point of 
view, are anything but a credit. Perhaps the 
latest establishment to settle down in its perma- 
nent home is the Rincon Publishing Company, 
proprietors of the “Recorder,” at 643 Stevenson 
street. The new building, which is about com- 
pleted, has been erected with a view not only to 
provide floor space for machinery and furniture, 
but also with the fact in mind that it is to be the 
abode during work hours of human beings as 
well. While nothing elaborate has been attempt- 
ed, nothing seems to have been overlooked in 
providing for light, ample air space, and all the 
essential conveniences so necessary for the health 
and contentmént of all. It is good to look at, 
and those of our members who have not done so 
should drop in and see this model printing office. 
It is a credit to the company. 

W. R. Meredith, proofreader on the “Recorder,” 
left a few days ago for a visit to England and the 
continent. He will be absent for several months. 

Owing to the fact that the large volume of work 
left over from the adjournment of the last legis- 
lature is now well in hand, thirteen men were laid 
off in the composing room of the State Printing 
Office at Sacramento last Saturday week. 

President Tracy has received notice from the 
Executive Council that he may be required to sit 
as an arbitrator at the next meeting of the Na- 
tional Arbitration Board, which will convene at 
Indianapolis on July 14th. 

There are eighty-three double magazine lino- 
types in daily use at the Government Printing 
Office in Washington, D. C. These machines are : 
used on the “Congressional Record,” special re- 
ports, patent specifications, tabular work, miscel- 
laneous reports, enrolled bills, Congressional Li- 
brary work, etc. 

Henry T. Ogden, one of the founders of the Na- 
tional Typographical Union in 1852, and its first 
president, died recently in Charlotte, N. C., aged 
ninety years. He was the first president of Cin- 
cinnati Typographical Union. His remains were 
buried in Cincinnati, under the auspices of the 
printers’ organization. 

The New Orleans “Item,” in its labor depart- 
ment, says that President James M. Lynch has 
been summoned as a witness in the trial of H. S. 
Hudspeth. i 

Chicago Typographical Union held memorial 
services in honor of its dead on May 30th. Former 
President W. B. Prescott delivered the oration, 
John C. Harding read the list of the departed 
(twenty-four in number for the year), and an ap- 
propriate musical program was rendered. 
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Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Templie, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters ever) Monday at 7:30 
Pp. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label 
Committee meets at headquarters on second and 
fourth Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Commit- 
tee meets at call of chairman. Headquarters 
phone, Market 2853. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steu- 
Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, ist and 3d 

Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 20 and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2a and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

sia acipeaciak 2d and 4th Mondays, 343 Van Ness 

ve. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
2d Wednesdays, 225 Third. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Blacksmiths: (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 38d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Tuesdays, 1180 Kentucky. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist ana 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades’ Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet za and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 8d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

son Makers—3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 

Box Makers and Sawyers—ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays—Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 lethn. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 8d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 1638 Eddy; meet 2d 
and 4th Tuesdays. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—G. Brachman, 
1142 Turk. 

Cemetery Employes, — ist and 3d Wednesdays 
Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 395 Franklin; meet 
2a and 4th Wednesdays. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Blectrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 46 
Steuart. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 316 
Cr hi ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
16 14th. 

Garment Cutters — Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays; office, 
343 Van Ness Ave. - . 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursaays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—lst and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 1l#tn and Guerrero. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842 Fulton. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Mailers—Labor Bureau Association Hall, 677 Mc- 
Allister; 4th Monday. 


Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor’ Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 8d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766— sas. Moran, Secy.; 
1164 O’Farrell. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet ist Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Paste Makers—ist and 8d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Hall, 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet ist Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structu,a: Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Wednesdays, 
Marine Engineers’ Hall, 54 Steuart. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 397 Jessie. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pat- 
tern Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants — 2d Wednesdays, 
nid Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 397 

essie. 

Rammermen—1st Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 807 Folsom. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, 397 Franklin. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hai, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—lst and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3d Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Folsom; 
headquarters, 10 Folsom, 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Meet ist and 3d Mondays, 
Woodman’s Hall, 17th bet. Misston and Valencia. 
Headquarters, 924 Natoma. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesday and 2d 
Sunday, 316 14th. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Teamsters — Headquarters, 5636 Bryant; meet 
Thursday. 5 

Theatrical Employes—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
1i a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss Mae Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors’ Building, Fourth and Market. 
IL. Michelson, Secy., Meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquar- 
ters, Jefferson Square Hall, 925 Golden Gate Ave. 

Web Pressmen—4th Monday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet ist and 3d 
Wednesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 
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FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’® Union. 


Central Milk Company, 21st and Folsom. 

J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencra street. 

Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 

Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon Ave. 

Cc. M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 

New Boss Dairy, Jos. Kensel, Six Mile House. 

Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver Ave. 

People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno road. 

American Dairy, Louis Kahn, 515 Charter Oak St. 

Fairmount Dairy, Hyland and Mission streets, 
John Brannen. 


A facsimile of the label appears in the advertis- 
ing columns of the “Labor Clarion.” 


FAIR LIST 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 


Headquarters and secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. * 

At the regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors, held June 15th, President Harry Men- 
ke presiding, Messrs. T. B. Jones and J. Sinai 
were admitted to membership by initiation. F. 
Neubert of Local No. 69, Pueblo, resigned 
through withdrawal of transfer card. 

The membership on transfer of H. Edwards of 
Local No. 30, St. Paul, has been annulled for fail- 
ure to comply with Federation by-law. 

Dues and assessments for the second quarter, 
amounting to $1.90, are now due and payable be- 
fore July 1, 1909. The assessments consist of 
death benefit assessment No. 5, levied on account 
of the death of the late member, J. Verdeber, 
and an assessment of 15 cents per member (pay- 
able by the entire membership of Local No. 6) 
in support of the United Hatters of North Amer- 
ica. Payments of dues and assessments should 
be made to the financial secretary, Arthur S. Mo- 
rey, 68 Haight street. 

The regular monthly meeting of the union held 
on June 10th, was interesting and well attended, 
and was presided over by President Menke. Re- 
ports of the board of directors and various of- 
ficers for the month of May were presented and 
accepted. Delegate Keogh made a lengthy re- 
port concerning proceedings of the Minneapolis 
convention of the American Federation of Musi- 
sicians, making special mention of the unsuc- 
cessful effort of Western delegates to have the 
1910 convention held in Seattle, Washington. 
The convention of next year will be held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The union meeting, after a very thorough dis- 
cussion of the merits and demerits of the present 
law requiring submission of weekly steward’s re- 
ports from all regular engagements of a per- 
manent character, decided in favor of the present 
system and continuance of the law in question. 
The law and legislative committee submitted 
and recommended for adoption an amendment to 
the law pertaining to the regulation union uni- 
form. The proposed amendment was adopted, 
and is as follows: 

“Section 47, article 4, constitution and by-laws 
(substituted in lieu of previously numbered sec- 
tions 47, 48 and 49): It shall be a violation of 
the constitution and by-laws for any member (ex- 
cept the leader) to appear otherwise than in the 
regulation uniform adopted by this local, at any 
band engagement, unless otherwise ordered by 
the party engaging members, who must, however, 
order the same uniform for each member on the 
engagement. Penalty for failure to comply with 
this section shall be a fine of $5, and any leader 
failing to report any infraction of the uniform 
laws shall be fined $5 for each offense.” 

The uniform law as amended is in effect from 
the date of its adoption, and members playing en- 
gagements for which the regulation uniform is 
ordered to be worn will do well to regard atten- 
tively its provisions. 

President Harry Menke will leave the jurisdic- 
tion on June 21st for a well-earned two weeks’ 
vacation, returning to his professional and of- 
ficial duties on July 4th. V. L. Toomey left the 
city on June 16th to commence a summer-season 
engagement at Catalina Island with the band 
under direction of C. H. Porter of Los Angeles. 
Messrs. C. W. Fuhrer, H. Holmes, F. Kirwan 
and H. C. Kamler left on June 14th to fill a two 
month’s engagement at the Hotel Tallac, Lake 
Tahoe. 

Word has been received that August Rodeman, 
well known to local members, is undergoing 
treatment at a sanitarium in New York state, his 
health being such as to cause grave concern. 
John Wenzel, writing to his friend Gus Keil, 
states his hope of returning to San Francisco 
next September. Mr. Wenzel is now engaged in 
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touring France, Austria and Switzerland, and is 
enjoying the best of health. Another old timer 


-has been heard from in the person of William 


Dobelow, the horn player, who writes of his in- 
tention to re-locate in San Francisco this coming 
autumn. 
———___—_&_—___ 
A WORD TO THE WISE. 

Every sensible man and woman desires to pro- 
tect himself or herself against the day of adver- 
sity. Sickness or injury are liable to meet one 
unexpectedly. The many instances of this kind 
are too numerous to require elaboration. 

In many of our large cities hospital associa- 
tions insure against accident and sickness. The 
North American Hospital Association has re- 
cently opened commodious offices in the Me- 
chanics Savings Bank Building at 948 Market 
street. -For the nominal entrance fee of $1, 
with monthly dues of $1, reduced if paid in ad- 
vance, a person sick or injured is sent to any 
hospital in the city, a private room is provided, 
all medicines are dispensed from the Associa- 
tion’s drug store, and the services of the most 
skilled physicians are provided. Immediately 
word is received of a member’s disability, an 
automobile or conveyance is dispatched to. con- 


vey the sufferer to the hospital of his choice, anq 
it matters not whether confinement on a sick. 
bed is long or short, the very best of care and 
treatment is assured indefinitely. 

In addition to the service provided for major 
treatment, minor ailments are cared for in the 
general offices of the Association. All dental 
work, except fillings and bridge work, is in- 
cluded. 

As a special offer to the first 1000 members 
who will pay $10 in advance, there will be given 
to each ten shares of the capital stock and a 
membership ticket in the Association, together 
with complete medical service for one year’s time 
from date of entrance. 

Several of San Francisco’s citizens have been 
unfortunate enough to meet with disability dur- 
ing the last few days, and fortunately had paid 
the small entrance fee, which entitles them not 
only to the best medical treatment in the city, 
but relieves them of all financial worry. The 
Association pays every bill incurred. 

That there is room for such an up-to-date or- 
ganization goes without saying. The readers of 
the “Labor Clarion” are urged to consider these 
facts and investigate the undoubted merit of the 
proposition. oat 
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The Store that First 


DISPLAYED 
the 


Union Store Card 


The.Store That 
Introduced 


Union-Stamped Shoes 
to California 


B. HKatschinskKi 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


““The Greatest Shoe House in the West’’ 


825 Market St. "°ss Lane sans ding, street 


San Francisco’s Union Shoe 


Store. 


A Few Words About Union-Stamped Shoes 


There are some stores that make a ‘half-hearted attempt to show and sell UNION- 
STAMPED SHOES. Deep down in their hearts they don’t approve of UNIONISM. 
WE ARE JUST THE OPPOSITE, our past record shows where we stand—the UNION 
CARD in our window—and the UNION STAMP ON OUR SHOES—‘is a notice to 
UNION MEN of our sincere feeling towards UNIONISM, and the honest qualities of our 


shoes. 


We have UNION-STAMPED SHOES for every need. Special styles for Teem- 


sters, Street-Workmen, suitable shoes for to wear at any work you may be engaged in and 


they're priced from $2.00 to $3.50 the pair. 


For Dress Wear 


We show a complete line of UNION-STAMPED 


SHOES in every style—in all leathers—all shapes— 


priced from $2.50 to $5.00 the pair. 


WE EMPLOY UNION CLERKS ONLY 


A cordial invitation is extended to you to call and inspect our shoes. 


